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Europe and the Mediterranean is a new college textbook designed to bring to the student 
the richness and variety of the European continent, the great age of its.culture and the 
roots of its present civilization, deeply buried in the past. It presents Europe and the 
bordering lands to the east and south—its landscape, resources and industries, and man’s 


adaptation to and of the environment. 


The author covers not only the conventional areas of Europe, but areas closely linked— 
politically, culturally and economically—with European countries. Thus Algeria is con- 
sidered as an integral part of the Mediterranean. The European and Asiatic segments 
of Turkey and Russia have not been injudiciously separated on a geographical basis. 
With respect to North Africa, the Middle East and Siberia, the book “fades out’’ in the 


intensity of its discussion. 


The author has travelled recently and widely in Western and Central Europe, and the 
incorporation of his first-hand personal observations lends immediacy and interest to 


the discussions. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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THE LAND OF THE FIVE SEAS* 


GEORGE B. CRESSEY 
Syracuse University 


Thirty-two airlines serve the area between the Mediterranean, 
Black, Caspian, and Red Seas and the Persian Gulf (Fig. 1). A 
third of these are intercontinental services such as Air France, Air 
India, Air Ceylon, British Overseas, Royal Dutch, Philippine Air- 


2<l AIRLINE OF THE 


oe en es mage, 


Fic. 1. Cairo and Damascus are focal points for airways to the East. With the 
completion of the new airport at Beirut (Beyrouth), many services have been shifted 
from Damascus. Courtesy American Aviation Publications. 


lines, South African, Scandinavian, Quantas Australian, and the 


two American carriers, Trans-World Airlines and Pan-American. 


*This paper was presented at the annual meeting of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Pittsburgh, November 23, 1951. 
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Fic. 2. The Airport at Cairo is as important for air travel as is Suez for shipping. 
Two dozen airlines here link East and West. Courtesy Trans-World Airline. 


Half a dozen other airlines are extensions of European companies. 
Many others are local lines of whose names we rarely hear, such as 
the Iraqui, Middle East, Cyprus, Lebanon, or Saudi Arabian Air- 
lines. All these have revolutionized communications in this rail- 
road-poor land of the camel. 

Cairo and Beirut are among the world’s busiest airports, for 
thru them pass the major services which link Europe with Asia and 
Australia (Fig. 2). Each day hundreds of passengers pause here 
for a few minutes on their way between the Orient and Occident. 
This east-west air travel is at right angles to the north-south sea 
lane thru Suez, and at the same time has an obvious bearing on the 
traditional passenger services which use the canal. The number of 
passengers by air must be approaching those who transit Suez by 
ship. 

What does one see on a flight between Cairo and the Persian 
Gulf? For five hours, at 300 miles an hour, there is an almost total 
absence of life. As soon as one leaves the last irrigation ditch out- 
side Cairo the green of the Nile oasis instantly changes to the 
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brown of the desert. One hour eastward there is a glimpse of the 
Red Sea. Then for four hours or more there is the desolation of 
Arabia. One looks down from the plane at sand dunes and bare 
rock. If there is an occasional stunted tree or water hole it is not 
visible from the air. Not a trace of green is to be seen. Once or twice 
a keen eye will catch a group of a dozen mud houses, nothing more. 
This may be a place to study geomorphology, but it is not an attrac- 
tive spot to make a living. 

Then comes the green blue of the Persian Gulf, and one flies 
over the fabulous oil fields of Dhahran and Bahrein Island, with oil 
wells, refineries, docks, and air conditioned comfort, American 
style. 

Or fly from Cairo northeast to Tehran, seven hours away. Here 
there is plenty of desert, but more of interest. Such a route pro- 
vides a better glimpse of the Suez Canal, and, in peace time, of 
Jerusalem and the Dead Sea. It is a commentary on the size of 
Palestine that while one is over the Dead Sea, the Mediterranean is 
still in sight. Across the Syrian Desert, planes follow one of the 
pipe lines which bring oil from Iraq to the Mediterranean. This 
thin black line across the barren desert, with pumping stations 
every few miles, is a comfortable guide across a wilderness where 
one would hate to be forced down without water. Near Baghdad one 
crosses the thin green strips of cultivation along the Tigris and 
Euphrates. In places old irrigation works, long abandoned, stand 
out in the desert, and ruined cities recall the dramatic history of 
these valleys. Eastward across the mountains, snow-capped in 
‘ winter, les the barren plateau of Iran and the capital city of 
Tehran. Radiating down the broad alluvial fans one may notice 
heaps of earth at intervals of a hundred yards. These locate the 
shafts spaced along the underground tunnels called kanats or karez 
which bring irrigation water from water-bearing gravels at the 
base of the mountain. This route from Cairo crosses the Dead Sea 
depression, with a minus elevation of 1,297 feet, and comes within 
sight of Mount Demavend at 18,549 feet. This is an area of con- 
trasts. 


THe BrowN AND THE GREEN 


The land between the Five Seas is mostly desert. Only three per 
cent is arable, where rainfall is slightly higher or water is available 
for irrigation. Sterile soils and rocky slopes elsewhere preclude 
cultivation. Brown landscapes prevail, interrupted by green only 
where streams are present, or in a few areas where winter rains 
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carpet the land with transitory grasses. Here man is a nomadic 
herdsman or a sedentary farmer, and the contest between these 
two has gone on since before there was history. For the inhabitants 
this is a land of poverty and disease, but to the outsider it spells 
power and wealth. 

Few places are really attractive for agriculture. Some are very 
good, as along the Nile, but many are marginal. Yet it must be from 
these fragmentary oases that man will secure any increase in his 
livelihood. Cotton, dates and oranges plus carpets are the chief 
agricultural products. Except for oil, this is a mineral-poor land 
with no prospect of industrialization. All efforts at improved wel- 
fare are stopped by this limitation of agricultural prospects. Engi- 
neering may irrigate new lands, and fertilizers may redeem old 
soils, but costs are high. 

People are as localized as good soil. The 75 million who live 
here are far from evenly distributed. Great areas are lifeless, 
others are overcrowded. Contrasts between great wealth and dire 
poverty, between sophisticated culture and superstition, are as 
vivid as between the green and the brown of nature. Islands of cul- 
ture dot the wilderness, widely scattered and linked only by ancient 
caravan routes. This is a land where children grow faster than 
crops. An expanding population presses on a nearly stationary 
food supply. 

Between the Caspian, Black, Mediterranean, and Red Seas and 
the Persian Gulf (equally to be called a ‘‘sea’’) lies some three 
million square miles, roughly the area of the United States, with 
half our own population. 

We of the West are aware that much history has here trans- 
pired, but we lack an appreciation of the culture of the Arab or 
Mohammedan world. This was once the center of the civilized 
world; all the world is its debtor. Professor Arnold Toynbee has 
pointed out that 12 of the 21 great world cultures have had their 
origin here. Three great empires have dominated this area, the 
Persian in 500 B.C., the Arab in the Eighth century, and the Otto- 
man in the 17th century. The Arab League, formed in 1945, is a 
potential fourth. The Christian Crusades have their parallel in the 
current Zionist crusade. Only during half of the past 2000 years 
has this part of Asia ruled itself; invaders have repeatedly come 
for motives of religion, trade, colonization, or strategy. Colonial 
traditions are deep seated. 
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Om aNp STRATEGY 


Why has the modern world found attractions here? Not so much 
for land as for strategy, and for oil. Two major seaways cross the 
margins, the Bosporus in the north and Suez in the south. Diago- 
nally from Istanbul to Baghdad are railway ambitions. Modern air- 
lines introduce new patterns. Here lie the essential avenues of eco- 
nomic empire. Regardless of whether these lands are important in 
themselves, they command the routes from the East to the West. 

The contest for oil is obvious. Following the first World War, 
Lord Curzon remarked, with reference to the importance of fuel 
oil in naval operations, that the Allies had floated to victory on a 
sea of oil. One might paraphrase such a statement and recognize 
aviation by saying that during the second World War, the Allies 
flew to victory on a cloud of gasoline. 

Reserves of petroleum are difficult to estimate. Unlike the geol- 
ogy of coal, no one is quite sure as to quantities until after the oil is 
gone. But it is clear that this area has stupendous reserves. Within 
Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and the small adjacent areas may be fully 
half of all the oil on earth. The tiny sheikdom of Kuwait, smaller 
than New Jersey and with only 100,000 people, has some 15 per 
cent of the world’s total. Figures for 1951 credit these areas with 
48 billion barrels still in the ground, and a total production to date 
of 4 billion barrels. Additional reserves are demonstrated each 
month. In comparison with this figure of 48 billion barrels, the 
United States has reserves estimated at 28.7 billion, while all of 
South America has 10.6 billion barrels. This is truly an area of 
superlatives. 


Production figures for 1950 read as follows: 








Reserves in 





Billions of 
Country Output in Barrels Notes Barrels 
Iran 241,425,000 Record production 13 
Saudi Arabia and Bahrein 199,546,638 95 wells 10 
Kuwait 125,722,396 78 wells 15 
Iraq 46,760,206 77 wells 9 


Qatar 10,707,000 —— 





With 50 per cent of the world’s reserves, this area is producing 
nearly 20 per cent of the output. The United States with 30 per 
cent of the reserves accounts for over 50 per cent of the yield. 
Soviet yields are less than 10 per cent of world totals. 

Half of this oil moves to the Mediterranean by pipe line; the 
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Fic. 3. Six pipelines carry oil to Mediterranean ports from Kirkuk and Dhahran, with a 
seventh line proposed. Map by Don Bennett. 


remainder is shipped by tankers thru Suez accounting for three- 
fourths of all the south to north traffic thru the Canal. Six pipe- 
lines link Iraq or the Persian Gulf with seaports and refineries at 
Baniyas and Tartus in Syria, Tripoli and Sidon in Lebanon, and 
Haifa in Israel; an additional pipeline is proposed (Fig. 3). From 
the Kirkuk fields in Iraq the distance is over 600 miles, while from 
the Persian Gulf the distance is 1,000 miles. Three of the pipelines 
are 30 to 36 inches in diameter; the other three are 12 to 16 inches. 
Political difficulties between the Arab states and Israel have cur- 
rently stopped the oil flow across Israel. The total daily capacity 
of these pipelines will shortly reach 1,335,000 barrels. 

Foreign investments in oil run to large figures. Those of the 
United States total a billion dollars, chiefly in the Arabian-Ameri- 
ean Oil Company (Fig. 4). British capital totals two billion dollars, 
with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company as the largest investor. The 
latter built the world’s largest refinery at Abadan near the head of 
the Persian Gulf. This has a capacity of 700,000 barrels daily, 
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Fic. 4. The trans-Arabian pipeline stretches off to the horizon for hundreds of 
miles without a turn or bend. Completed in December 1950, the 1068 mile 30-31 inch 
diameter pipeline has been delivering 300,000 barrels of oil a day from the eastern Saudi 
Arabian fields to the Mediterranean port of Sidon to waiting tankers. Recently the 
great pipeline system handled its 100,000,000th barrel of oil. Courtesy Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Co. 


largely fuel oil rather than gasoline. While the cessation of this 
output in mid-1951 threatened to be a severe loss to world supplies, 
the deficiency was more than made up by increased production 
elsewhere. The daily output of the Arabian-American Oil Com- 
pany, often known as Aramco, currently amounts to 840,000 bar- 
rels, processed in several refineries (Fig. 5). The total output of 
existing wells in Iran, Iraq, and the Arabian fields approximates 
two million barrels a day. One can only describe the oil of South- 
western Asia in superlative terms. 

The superabundance of petroleum should not suggest compara- 
ble wealth in other directions. In terms of mineral resources this is 
one of the poorest areas of its size. The only coal is along the Black 
Sea coast of Turkey. Turkey also has an important production of 
chromium and of molybdenum. Manganese is present in the Sinai 
Peninsula. Commercial deposits of iron ore are lacking. The Dead 
Sea is a storehouse of potassium and other salts. Hydro-electric 
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Fic. 5. A Saudi Arab bedouin mounted on his camel stands before the modern sky- 
line of the Arabian American Oil Company’s Ras Tanura refinery and watches several 
of his countrymen handling modern, skilled jobs for Aramco. Aramco employs more 
than 11,000 Saudi Arab nationals in all phases of its oil operations. Courtesy Arabian 
American Oil Co. 


possibilities are limited. There is no likelihood of important indus- 
trialization; so far as livelihood is concerned the bulk of the popula- 
tion must subsist on agriculture. 

There have been few decades in modern times when the Bos- 
porus or Suez were not controversial problems. Whatever the gov- 
ernment, the Russian Bear presses toward warm water and the 
open seas. This has meant an interest in the Straits, and in the 
Persian Gulf as well. This immediately brings British opposition. 

The Suez Canal is operated by a French company, in which the 
British government controls the largest block of the stock but has a 
minority of the directors (Fig. 6). The Suez Canal Company oper- 
ates on a 99 year franchise, expiring in 1968, after which the canal 
reverts to Egypt. Britain has long assumed the informal military 
defense of the Canal, and in 1936 entered into a 20 year treaty with 
Egypt which gave Britain the authority to station troops along 
the Canal during this period, that is until 1956. This treaty also 
contained a clause with regard to earlier termination whenever 
Egypt itself was able to assume the defense responsibility. This 
is the clause which Egypt has currently invoked, unilaterally. 


THe LAND oF THE FIvE Skas 


The reader will have noticed that the terms Near East or 
Middle Kast have so far not been used. These are expressions 
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Fic. 6. The Suez Canal is operated by a French company whose concession extends 
until 1968. This view shows a floating dry dock, in two sections, which will accommodate 
ships up to 50,000 tons. The El Firdan Swing Bridge is shown in the foreground. Courtesy 
British Information Service. 


which no one can define. Viewed eastward from Europe, the lands 
of the Eastern Mediterranean are ‘‘ Near,’’ India is ‘‘ Middle,’’ and 
China is ‘‘Far.’’ Seen from the United States across the Pacific, 
the reverse is true. During the second World War, the British used 
the term ‘‘Middle East Command’’ to cover operations from 
Moroceo to Iran, and the expression has unfortunately become 
current. One might make a case for the centrality of this area 
between Orient and Occident, thus the appropriateness of 
‘*Middle,’’ but not ‘‘East.’’ Southwestern Asia is more fitting, but 
does not include Egypt. It is here called the Land of the Five Seas. 
Since it links three continents, it might be called the Old World 
Bridgeland. 

The four corners of the region include sizeable countries: Tur- 
key, Iran, Arabia and Egypt. Between them is a contest zone with 
Syria, Lebanon, Israel, Jordan and Iraq. Since the ‘collapse of the 
Ottoman Empire during the first World War, this has been a power 
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vacuum. It was first occupied by France and Britain. The former’s 
control over Syria and Lebanon has ended and British control 
elsewhere is diminishing. Will the USSR and the USA now enter 
the contest for control? 

Soviet interests in the Land of the Five Seas are three fold: 
access to the Mediterranean thru the Bosporus, the oil, and strate- 
gic protection of her weakest frontier. The Soviets have ample oil, 
but a country always needs more; control of these fields would 
require pipelines several hundred miles long which would have to 
cross high mountains en route to the Caspian. Strategic interest 
may be paramount. If the Soviet Union could control a triangular 
area from the Caspian to Suez and the Persian Gulf, she would cut 
the free world in two and provide defense in depth for her most 
vulnerable border. 

American economic interests center on oil and our foreign 
policy. Mission schools and hospitals have laid a basis for friend- 
ship. Our trade is limited, but these people drink a million bottles 
of Coca Cola daily. American support for Jewish expansion in 
Israel has also started repercussions of great moment. Should our 
actions toward Israel alienate the surrounding Arab world and 
possibly throw it into the arms of the Communists, it would be a 
high price to have paid. We need to proceed with great caution. 

Viewed as a whole, Southwestern Asia plus Egypt is frag- 
mented and unstable. Internal resources of food and minerals are 
inadequate, and there is a shortage of local capital. Scattered 
across the deserts are unviable islands of local power, each both an 
asset and a liability. It remains to be seen whether the coherence 
of Arab nationalism, or Mohammedanism which would bring in 
Pakistan, can bring strength. 

Why then is this a critical area? Most of it is unattractive 
desert, yet since the days of Alexander the Great, every world 
conqueror has sought its control. Here is the bridge between three 
continents. Oil is an obvious item today, but this does not explain 
the long history of conflict. In a century or two the oil will be gone, 
but the Land of the Five Seas will remain of central importance. 
The answer comes from a meaningful examination of the map. Here 
foeus all routes from East to West. Nowhere else between the 
Trans-Siberian Railway and the Cape of Good Hope is there an 
adequate substitute. The attraction of oil will pass, the deserts will 
remain empty, the domestic trade can never be conspicuous, but 
location is of constant significance. 
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THE MYSTERY COUNTRY—A LESSON IN THE 
READINGS OF GRAPHS AND STATISTICS’ 


LINNIE B. JAMES 
Forest Hills Junior High School 


The following lesson is based on an eighth grade demonstration 
lesson held at the annual meeting of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers in Pittsburgh. 


THE PROBLEM 


The pupils were given the following statistics of an unnamed 
country. The problem was to discover with the aid of maps and 
graphs, to what country in the world these statistics belonged. 
A seasonal precipitation map of the world, a world physical- 
political map and a globe were where they could be referred to at 
any time during the lesson. The pupils had texts opened to a world 
map. 


To Wuat Country Do THESE Statistics BELONG 


TBI AS ors eros Et raven nan scare aa oder RIES eS RIT 103.400 square miles 
EIOTERER acts eer er naire eh oe OCIS RCO 1,834,000 
DGHEILY OF “POPUIAUIGN < 6ccicicsecscnieccessamen 18 per square mile 
II. Land Use Acres Percentage of 
fT en PN ae ape tagsenan 66,182,000 cultivated land 
Unimproved land (Native grasses, bush, un- 
INGE! 656 Sissass sa sce eeremiemenaaleieneGbisee 46,079,000 
TOtak CWMIVatCd: TARE: ....6.05.0i0i5 00 ce cawamocsacionee 20,103,000 
ST int kee ccuaaiirendmenaadmeeennetian 17,089,000 85.0% 
RCNRRY OROUS 5. ssscidivoisriendisiarars meisiersisoioeomnan ene 1,904,060 9.5% 
Plantations (conifers, eucalyptus) ............. 871,000 4.3% 
Orchards (90% apple, pear, peaches) .......... 19,000 1% 
Speen een ee eee eee 123,000 6% 
Other cultivated land (market gardens, nurseries, 
SN SD cc ncankibcsucceseieabnedaen 97,000 5% 


Percentage of each 


III. Distribution of Important Crops crop to total 


Crop 


Acres crop area 
TD | Senadacscnamareberseemaaaseees 1,904,000 100% 
Grasses and clover for hay and silage ......... 559,956 29% 
WURMEDS BAG GWEAES 6 oc ciccinen bi nerndicrcecnewcrnteiws 400,486 21% 
ED itavnsacnnsinsendasiceianncesnen 246,336 12% 
GE Sviciandegneieessensase ceukbensanedenen 177,252 9% 
Grasses and clovers for seed ............0.005 142,206 7% 
EE a anidmecatndectenmakbbsneeiinnedees 125,439 7% 
BEE ii-tcursieosbrcsnnersdeyeremenireenee 73,275 4% 


*This paper is based on a Demonstration Lesson taught at the annual meeting 
of the National Council of Geography Teachers, Pittsburgh, November 23, 1951. 
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ee ih ea ota aati ec Sea 52,827 3% 
Lucerne for hay and ensilage ................. 46,303 2% 
Co ROR SAR tected os or eee oe Or eee 21,887 1% 
PN RR 25 orale dyin dcaatnaeaowas oe Saaleiles 5% 
IV. Pastoral Production 

|S” SESS SSS al AISI On en eae OE eee RAR 203,800 

Me ON ra casiced Nica hittin Sino el Moree a anaes 4,716,000 

PRON sa arse cco Siu tiers ele WER a aiomessiee alee eee wince Re 

MNO OREO osx acei-0 S.A Rea ai bE win BRATS WO ed alae 1,713,000 

PE Ride ubtuhd SallanKstine enw wbebneiekeduners 548,000 

V. Exports , 

OMe. 5794, recat asan Wis wanipetaniyn, siesta a ONLI See $467 042,000 
TNR 2 sn se secs x eet ela fsbo eect helo swe Rtg at goa DNA 137,974,000 
UN ays este Bit scien Rein ate WY ei weap odes ROL CAE 101,404,000 
IIR 10 ous cero ih onstig tien ast si ters en cual roth ee en 61,808,000 
NN a fants bn i Syeda ecpnSSDL Srna ete thee nae Raglan c asst he 39,458 000 
NNUNE NENT HIN, ce) odds soe See he eens ora Ueeiel op eral Seer 32,850,000 
EN | Ce ne ee ee Oe Oe se Me PU aise Neege rahe ee ee 14,574,000 
PUM coi doe a rae cdg SNe hs el lat ies ere rte ale eco eC. REE ee 7,345,000 
eae CURNNIRIEN rao cyitrs Sivoo S ae crdca won Sa eI NS FIRES ... 6,814,000 
eits Cite SRG WICKERVOER) ... «xcs ccncesa cndh ood ccdaboawenanveses 6,147,000 
et SME: INCE CE ICOD aoc ce- 50 So pasa arene inva whee Meant geal qr oheranocon wise 4,380,000 
I eer at estar ei 0a Havas SAE aN PUREED Tite CaCI eas 4,022,000 
I et cas <a alei isha es i ol SoS sla ta ahr ae dee 3,848,000 

VI. Imports 

Sur OOD Me ANNAN bas ON a a hota Sire sete cart Sols TORS a ea $414,495 ,000 
Testies Ceotton, Hnen, silk, WOOlCn) .........6cen in cociinsnnevceeveas 73,190,000 
MMR osc agr ened SP aeons, ee os Sig Soh ah SMa ca rae revere ce 59,310,000 
eerie NiO ee INC CIB se ras esa Gammbarne deleaeSonsehnecent 42,385,000 
Metal Manufactures other than machinery ................000 00005 38,038,000 
UAE Ses MAR UN IIMNOON a goss <0 or SSS Are Sister Dine Basecxcecind awlerestertezae Sed 24,050,000 
EE Sh Sede nea eet enn ni pd Hunk oun bai dG Saab aaa eeuEadaldan 17,208,000 
MN Real cal his tide eee fb pcs arena lah a @ aot abigieersla aoe a adeeieroren 13,669,000 
Manursetired Yarhe ANd THIETS ..«..6506 occ icerieicee dew dedeieee snus 12,629,000 
Lo Sag RS oe a as en ee Tee CANE Meee corte a And C 9,045,000 
NN PEN a can tata so hha Oy a du SGN boone 8,172,000 
Le a ee ee ne eRe eee 7,016,000 
Pe EN hatte sare uch thc. ae orton sp Abn auch Susu Rue SiN NN RO het RE 6.778.000 

VII. Chief Industries 

DICH SrOGRINE NEP PRCSCIVINE cco. osic exe es sn edce0 sas awesiaaesrinw es naar $130,355,000 

PIUUIGY, GHECHC. CONCCTSCE MAN 6c o5 66d ccicdsec-cswssnecce tied aeesen 101,443,000 

URNS RINE OC NEE oa con a) hiss Ssnineina oo qdio sl Dae SSarglswh haewasiwars 39,809,000 

Coach BUNGIE GN ASCCINENING «onc. csiik cs ddcsasmwesinewdcsioeccncs 33,636,000 

NNR capes occ ie Soa ca Es Shin gOS SENN as he 33,301,000 

Saw mill. sash, and door mained ...«... 66 ..nsssciescceccveveciecceces 28,384,000 

Pama EN ERTREU NUM TRINNY on ooo 0h rsd Selah Sh OR ete 24,868,000 

CT RES aE te es Cire eae eee ee en ea en ve nT NN eae eae 13,079,000 

a a a i 6 a nln eli ei tah ae nl me 12,938,000 

a i sca Seneca dnia elie eciare mea en aero wl 10,993,000 

Well WHOMBETING WOO! SCOUTING q. cciccncicws Keceseediwosincenvess uses 12,661,000 


Two-thirds of the factories have 10 or less employees. Only 210 factories have more 
than 100 employees. 


Source of the above statistics... Yearbook of the Country studied 1947-1948. 
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"A" City* 
JFMAMJIJTJASOND 


"BY City* 
JFMAMdJIdJASOND 


° 
60° 
55° 
50° 
45° 
4o° 
35° 
30° 
25° 
20° 
15° 
10° 

5° 





* “A” City is Auckland; “B” City is Christchurch. 


MorIvATION 


Do you like mystery stories? Do you ever listen to them on 
the radio? Remember how the detectives follow clues until they 
finally get their man? Today I am giving you some statistics to 
study. They are about a country you haven’t studied. On these 
sheets are many clues as to what country it is. We are going to 
be detectives and find out to what country these statistics belong. 
You may look at all the maps and the globe as much as you want 
to. But wait until all the evidence is in, before you tell us what 
country you think it is, even tho you think you know which country 
it is. Even good detectives sometimes make mistakes. We shall 
want to prove to ourselves that we are right, over and over again. 
I’ll ask you for the name of the country at the close of the lesson. 


DEVELOPMENT 


1. Look at the first page of statistics. How large is this country? 

2. Do you remember the area of Pennsylvania in round numbers? Roughly speak- 
ing, how many times the area of Pennsylvania is this country? 
a. (Teacher writes on board.) Small country about twice the size of Pennsyl- 

vania. 

3. Do we know the population of a state, county, or a city with which we might 
compare the population of this country? 

4. What is the density of population? How does this compare with the density of 
population of the United States? 

5. Would you say that this country is densely or sparsely populated? 








234 


10. 


$i. 
. What part of the cultivated land is devoted to crops? Now if we learn what 


13. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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b. (On board.) Sparsely populated. 


. Why isn’t it always safe to judge a country by its density of population? 
. Now we’ll see how these people use the land. About what part of the land is 


under cultivation? 
ce. (On board.) One-third of the land under cultivation. 


. Now let’s examine the part which tells us about the cultivated land. What do 


you think is the chief industry of this country? What tells you that? 
d. (On board.) Grazing is the chief industry. 


. What do the orchards tell you about this country? Notice what kinds of fruits 


are grown chiefly. 

“Plantation” has a little different meaning in this country. It means areas of 
planted trees. What trees have been the chief ones planted? 

What does “lying fallow” mean? 


crops they raise, we'll be able to judge what kind of climate they have. 

What can we find in III of the statistics which will tell us something about the 
country and the climate? 

(Most of these crops are used by livestock. If hay is grown, some parts of the 
country must be too cold for outside pastures in winter. Root crops, turnips 
and potatoes need cool moist climate. Barley needs moist climate.) 

(Teacher explains the meaning of lucerne and swedes.) 

Why would this country raise lucerne and swedes? 


. Then we agree that some parts must have a cool, moist climate? 


e. (On board.) Some parts of this land must have a cool, moist climate. 

Let’s glance at IV in the statistics. What interesting fact do you find here? We’ll 
refer to this table again so we won’t stop too long now. 

We have many countries in the world which might have a moist climate. Per- 
haps it will help us if we learn whether this country is in the northern or 
southern hemisphere. (The teacher shows them large climatic graphs like the 
ones shown on page 233.) These are climatic graphs of two of the cities of this 
country. Are these cities in the northern or southern hemisphere? How do you 
know? If this country is south of the equator, which of these cities is the farther 
south? How do you know? 

f. (On board.) In the southern hemisphere. 

We still have some more clues hidden in these pages but let’s glance over the 
ones we have so far. (Teacher reads the list of clues which she has written on 
the board.) 

Now we are ready for the exports and imports. What is true of most of the 
exports as a class? 

What is the leading industry as shown by this list of exports? 

What other industries seem to be important? 

To what factors is dairying usually related? Look at the three dairy products 
exported. Do you think from the kind of dairy products listed that the market 
would be close or far away? In what way is the raising of pigs related to the 
making of these kinds of dairy products? (Whey from cheese, buttermilk from 
making of butter.) 

Notice the amount of frozen lamb exported. Do you recall whether the same 
conditions are required for mutton sheep as are required for wool sheep? (Must 
have better pastures for meat sheep.) 

What must be true in regard to precipitation? 

(Refer to graphs.) What do our climatic graphs suggest regarding the distribu- 
tion of the precipitation? What effect would this have on the pasture lands? 
The pattern of distribution of rainfall is similar in both parts where these 
cities are located, isn’t it? “A” City is on the western side of this land, “B” 
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City is in the eastern part and a little farther south. Can you tell me from . 

what direction the wind blows? 

g. (On board.) Rainfall evenly distributed thruout the year. This country 
receives over 40 inches of rainfall in some part. Winds blow from the west. 


27. Now let’s look at the import list for more clues. What can you find about this 
country? 


(Students bring out facts about: 
Balance of trade 
Class of imports 
Lack of softwoods for paper 
Meaning of the import of machinery 


Import of sugar and tea tells that this country does not have a frost-free 
season 


Need for bags and sacks 
The large import of tea might indicate English ancestry.) 
h. The teacher puts any other clue given by class on the board. 


SUMMARY 


Now let’s read our clues over again to see if you think we have 
enough clues to tell us the name of the country. 


. Twice the size of Pennsylvania. 

. Sparsely populated. 

About one-third of the land is cultivated. 

. Grazing is the chief industry. 

. Might be in the middle latitudes. 

. Must have a cool, moist climate. 

. In the southern hemisphere. 

. Must have good pastures for meat, sheep and cattle. 

. Precipitation evenly distributed thruout the year. 

. Exports raw materials and foods, and imports manufactured goods. 
. Other clues given by class in discussion of imports and industries. 


Fe ae ee SOD a, OD OL OO oS 


To what country do you think these statistics belong? 
You are right! New Zealand is the country! 


ConcLUSION 


Now that we have found the country, our biggest job is to read 
about this country and find out if our clues are right. We will 
want to know something about the people who live in this lovely 
land. New Zealanders have been described as people who work 
hard and play hard. We’ll want to find out more about them, what 
games they like, what their favorite foods are, and what their 
school life is like. Tomorrow we shall search for more material 
about this country. 

You can imagine the surprise and delight of both teacher and 
pupils to have a gentleman from New Zealand step out of the 


audience at the close of the lesson and talk to the class about his 
homeland. 
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FLANNEL MAPS—AN ACTIVITY IN 
FIFTH GRADE GEOGRAPHY 


GRACE R. BOLGE 
Kuser School, Hamilton Township, New Jersey 


ORIGIN OF THE ACTIVITY 


My fifth grade class had only one, old, dilapidated map of the 
United States which would not stay on its roller. It was a nuisance 
and a danger to use, for it was constantly falling down and nar- 
rowly missing someone’s head. 

Our school system has made great use of the flannel board in 
number work in the primary grades. I believed that a flannel map 
in geography would have a real appeal for my fifth graders. It 
would be an interesting way to teach or illustrate a geography 
lesson. 


CoNSTRUCTION 


The first problem in making a flannel map was how to get the 
outline on flannel. There was nothing I knew of then that would 
make a clear, neat outline on flannel. Therefore, I had to embroider 
the outline of the map. Around Christmas time, I learned of a 
textile paint called the ‘‘Tri Chem Tube’”* paint that was as easy 
to use as a ball-point pen. It was a plastic paint that would write 
on flannel with a clear outline and would not wash off. Now the 
making of a flannel map is a matter of minutes not hours. Even 
the children can make them. 

To make a flannel map, you need a piece of outing flannel and a 
board of either thin plywood or heavy cardboard. (I have used 
homosote or beaver board.) The map is traced on the flannel by 
means of a carbon paper. Since Tri-Chem paint tubes come in all 
colors, the map can be made very attractive. Blue can be used for 
rivers and lakes, red for inland boundaries. The flannel map is 
then tacked on the cardboard so that it is smooth and firm. 


UsEs oF THE FLANNEL Map 


1. Location of states, rivers, lakes, cities, etc. A class committee 
decides what they wish to illustrate on the map. The names are 
then printed on small pieces of white construction paper and cut 


* Tri Chem Tube paint is available in a small kit of four colors and can be secured 
in most paint stores. Tri Chem, Inc. is located in Kearny, New Jersey. 
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out. On the back of each strip a tiny square of flannel is pasted. 
This material will adhere to the map without the use of adhesive. 

2. Physical features of a map. Pieces of flannel are cut to repre- 
sent mountains, plains, plateaus, ete. They are colored with cray- 
ons. Children put them in place on the map. 

3. Product map. We are currently working on a product map of 
the North Central States. The children are making illustrations of 
the products found in these states. They are preparing the illus- 
trations for use on the map. 

4. Test purposes. A series of numbered circles are prepared 
with the little piece of flannel pasted behind each one. For a test, 
these numbers are placed on the map and the children are told to 
identify the places. 

5. Other uses. The uses of this type of map appear endless. It can 
have a varied and constantly changing appearance. Scenes can be 
used illustrating different kinds of vegetation, homes, industries, 
ete. 

VALUE OF THE FLANNEL Map 


1. Source of recreation. The children love to play with this map 
during their spare time. 

2. Source of remedial instruction. I really believe, in a sense, 
there is a kinaesthetic, tactile type of learning which takes place 
when a student uses this type of map. For example, I have found 
that even the poorest student can place the names of states and 
cities after playing with the map. The dullest child enjoys using it. 

3. Source of creative art work. The children need only a sugges- 
tion to get them started. They use their own imaginations and come 
up with many more ideas of their own. 

4. Economical, interesting and constantly changing. You can use 
the same flannel map to illustrate or to stress any type of geogra- 
phy map work you wish to teach. 

5. Durability and storage. After using these maps, they can be 
washed, folded, and easily stored. 
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MAPS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


ROBERT WAYNE TRAIL 
Oak Street School, Taylorville, Illinois 


A map is a shorthand record of some geographical information 
which divulges knowledge to those trained to interpret its symbols. 

Unfortunately, too few have been trained to interpret maps 
properly. All of us know of examples of geographic illiteracy. Wit- 
ness how confused many adults are with the newspaper weather 
forecast map or how baffled they sometimes are by the simple road 
map. Notice that our secondary students find even plain maps diffi- 
cult to comprehend. And recall the dismay and dislike of maps by 
fourth and fifth graders when they are confronted with maps with- 
out preliminary training in reading map symbols. 

Using and making maps should be developed in the lower 
grades. We must not expect the intermediate grade children to 
successfully develop an appreciation for maps or the ability to 
read them unless there has been prior teaching. We do not expect 
the fifth grader to be able to do long division until he has first 
learned the multiplication tables. There is also a definite sequence 
of learning in mapreading. The student must first learn to use 
symbols and develop the idea that actual things may be represented 
by these symbols. The ability to use maps should be a continuous 
process, a continuity from the primary grades on up. 

We have, as teachers, also failed somewhat within the ‘‘mod- 
ern’’ approach in the study of the Social Sciences! We have some- 
times relegated geography to an inferior position with map study 
the fag-end of this disembodiment. However, the alert teacher is 
aware that maps may be used not only in geography but in science, 
civies, agriculture, history, mathematics, and in other subjects. 

The interpretation of maps is essential to students if they are to 
understand their community, state, nation, and if they are to be 
informed and understanding world citizens. The place to begin this 
training is in the primary grades of the elementary school. 


Maps IN THE Earty Part oF THE Primary PERIOD 


The primary grades should be the place for preparing map- 
reading readiness. The precise time a student really begins to read 
cannot be definitely stated; similarly, no attempt should be made 
to stress the precise grade placement for the attainment by the 
pupils of any specific map understanding. The classroom teacher 
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ean best sense when her pupils are ready to learn a particular 
thing. However, the teacher should know that during the primary 
period there are several things that her students can learn and 
need to know about maps. 

A prerequisite for map study is an idea of direction. The 
teacher might refer to the doors of the school as the West Door, or 
the East Door. Call attention to Miss Smith’s classroom as being 
north from them. The directions may be marked on the floor, or 
even the ceiling; and the new teacher, at the beginning of each new 
school year, should call the students’ attention to directions in a 
similar manner. Have the students note the place of sunrise, sunset, 
and the sun at noon. The next step in learning directions would be 
the use of a compass and the meaning of arrows on a map. 

After directions are known, the teacher might take a picture of 
some well-known area and make a map of this area. A picture from 
the students’ reader may be reproduced on a map. But whichever 
picture source is used, have the pupils discover that things on the 
map represent things in the picture. This is of course work done 
largely by the instructor. Such an activity shows the pupils that 
signs and symbols may stand for actual things. This also shows 
that a map is a picture of an arrangement of things. 

The play-blocks that many primary pupils have, may be used 
in learning about maps. The blocks may represent the homes of 
the students when they are placed on a large map of their school’s 
neighborhood. These lettered blocks make this doubly interesting 
for the ‘‘B’’ block may stand for Bill’s house—the ‘‘T’’ block 
might be Tom’s home, ete. This activity illustrates that big things 
may be represented by smaller things. Also, distances will be 
noted by the students and they will learn that some places are 
farther away than others. Such an activity also shows that geogra- 
phy enters into the living conditions of children just as geography 
affects adult activities. 

Following the play-block activity, the students may draw maps 
of their own immediate neighborhood. Simple squares and a few 
other simple symbols are sufficient. Details and scale should not 
be stressed. The teacher can find something good in each map to 
praise and thus encourage the pupil. This first map will not show 
specific exactness and such should not be expected. More important, 
it will show somewhat the relation of one object to another. Too 
often these early map activities are too long; therefore, one must 
remember that the primary pupils’ attention span is short. 
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The primary teacher might take her pupils for a walk around 
the school block. Upon returning to the classroom, the pupils may 
make a map of this block. This map could be made on a large sheet 
of paper on the floor. 

Some instructors begin map making by allowing the students 
to draw a map of the classroom or the school yard. Such maps 
show the relation of one thing to another and the concept of labels 
and symbols. There is nothing holy about beginning map making 
with the classroom or the school yard, but these are good choices 
since the class is so familiar with them. Pupils need to learn and 
have a feeling for their own backyard before they can begin to 
comprehend the larger world beyond. 

During the art period, the children might draw a map-picture 
of ‘‘Where I Live’’ showing their house and neighbors. This is a 
practical activity enjoyed by most primary children. Many teachers 
get such ‘‘pictures’’ made by their students without realizing the 
map-reading readiness significance of the drawings. 

By all means have a sandtable in the primary room, for it is 
an excellent audio-visual aid. By using the sandtable, many natural 
features of the primary pupils’ environment may be explained. 
With sand, glass, colored paper, a few toys, wood, ete., the teacher 
may illustrate the meaning of the terms valley, river, creek, lake, 
island, and other items representative of the local environment. 

The instructor should use the mimeograph to make a number 
of identical maps for class study. In the primary, such a map would 
have the four cardinal directions placed prominently, show the 
streets, homes, churches, ete. of the students’ section of town. A 
copy would be given to each child. This is followed with questions 
by the teacher somewhat as follows: ‘‘The Drug Store is what 
direction from the school?’’; ‘‘Jane lives how many houses away 
from Larry?’’; or ‘‘What street is Oak School on?’’ 

The primary pupil on his way to and from school, church, movie, 
store, ete. soon learns his way. In this manner he learns of routes 
of travel. Having this knowledge, he may be interested in making 
a map of this larger world of his rather than one of the classroom 
or school plant. Capitalize on this interest when aware of its being 
present. 


Maps DurinG THE LATTER PART oF THE PRimMaRy PERIOD 


The elementary teacher should bear in mind that maps are es- 
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sential, maps are interesting, maps are attractive, and that maps 
may be a lot of fun for both pupils and teachers. 

After the students have learned the geography of their own 
immediate environment, they are ready to take the next step and 
learn about other near-by areas. Excursions are splendid activi- 
ties in gradually unfolding basic geographic understandings to 
the pupils. 

One second grade teacher takes her students on a 26 mile train 
ride during the latter part of the year. She teaches them to look 
for things along the way such as a pond, lake, river, hill, and direc- 
tion of the sun when leaving and returning. Back in the classroom 
they talk of their trip and invariably some make a map of the 
route without the teacher’s prompting. Then map making seems 
to become contagious! Some road maps are soon brought to school 
and the teacher is shown the route of travel. The road maps are 
then used to satisfy the students’ curosity about other towns within 
the state. For example, the students learn that James moved 
farther when he moved from Cairo to Taylorville than did Sandra 
who moved from Decatur. Other students will bring a number of 
road maps wishing to tell the route that their family took on a 
trip. 

Another teacher makes a map of the school yard, pretending 
the sidewalks are highways and they are appropriately marked 
with signs (such as route 29 ete.). Then the sidewalks out on the 
yard are actually marked with signs and certain spots are desig- 
nated as nearby cities—Taylorville, Decatur, Springfield, and 
Pana. Then the pupils go outside to the ‘‘highways’’ and take 
‘*trips’’—various trips which are arranged by the teacher at first 
on the mimeographed road maps. 

If floor space and type of floor are suitable, the teacher might 
make a large state map on the floor. Some of the more important 
cities would be properly located and the main highways should 
be colored according to the type of road it is, with the coloring 
explained in a legend in the corner of the map. The highways 
should be marked with appropriate signs, and wide enough that 
the children’s smaller toy cars may traverse them. Finger-print 
paints may be used so the map may be washed off the floor later. 
Similar plans may be used on the blackboard or on a large, low 


table. This map will be used frequently by the students if given 
the opportunity. 
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After learning about their state map, the students may advance 
to the United States map. A beginner’s United States map should 
be in all primary classrooms. A simplified political map of the 
blackboard type is very desirable. After their own state, show the 
children their neighboring states. Use this map to teach the mean- 
ing of symbols to insure map-reading readiness. It may be used 
to teach the meaning of such terms as state, nation, country, lake, 
island, peninsula, and meaning of colors on a map. Get the idea 
across that a map may portray but a simple scene which may 
readily be seen. In contrast a map, such as a state or United States 
map, is still a picture of a much larger scene—too large for a photo- 
graph, yet luckily it may be pictured by a map. These larger maps 
tell an interesting story to those who are able to read them. This 
larger view and understanding on the part of the students helps 
them to read maps of a more complex nature in their intermediate 
grades. 

Map study may be made interesting in many ways. This should 
be one of the main objectives since geography for too long a time 
has been a greatly disliked subject by many students. In the pri- 
mary rooms, there should be ‘‘Puzzle Maps’’ of the United States 
for use at the students’ pleasure; in some schools there are several 
puzzles of the United States map which are used for speed con- 
tests as they are put together. Such maps may be purchased at the 
dime stores at very little cost and these maps help the students to 
learn the location of states in relation to one another. 

A way to get the primary pupils of this latter period to make 
a United States map is by making its construction appear easy and 
possible. Many primary students on their first adventure in making 
a United States map are discouraged; to them it is a complex 
undertaking, but it need not be. Prior teaching should have con- 
sisted of map-reading readiness, and the new undertaking should 
be well explained and made simple by the teacher. Students of this 
age level (Latter Primary) know what a square, rectangle, or 
triangle is when they see it, even if they can’t tell the names of 
these shapes. They can tell the differences in these shapes. The 
teacher could draw a rectangle on the blackboard, telling the stu- 
dents to look at it. Then have them to look at the blackboard out- 
line map of the United States. Tell them to notice that the United 
States is longer than it is wide. Call attention to the rectangle again 
and note it too is longer than it is wide. Then have them close their 
eyes after again looking at the blackboard outline map and see if 
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they can picture the similarity. Next help them see the differences 
but only a few at first. Then have them draw their own United 
States map. Stress that they aren’t expected to be real artists; 
however, praise their efforts and find something good in each 
student’s product. Surprising results will come from teaching 
this way. The fourth grade teacher who makes the group con- 
scious of the size, shape, ete., with this method won’t find her 
students placing Lower California and the Gaspé Peninsula in 
the United States as is very often done. 

The use of the square, rectangle, and triangle could be used 
in the intermediate grades even more successfully. The triangle 
could result in a map of South America, a rectangle would be used 
for Australia and so on. 

In the latter period of the primary grades, there should be a 
big supply of outline maps. These should be left out where the 
students may select one at any time. In the stacks of outline maps, 
have copies of your state and United States maps. Many teachers 
will be surprised to see what the students will do with such maps 
with their own initiative. These primary students, with liberty to 
make their own maps, will on their own go far ahead of their grade 
level in learning map symbols and map reading. 

Flat maps used alone often give the wrong ideas to beginners; 
therefore globes should be used. The globe and maps used fre- 
quently, and indeed whenever pertinent to a particular study, will 
add greatly to the students’ geographic concepts. Thru use of the 
globe, third graders may learn the meaning of sphere, hemisphere, 
continents, islands, oceans, poles, and the equator. 

If there is but one globe in the room, have the students bring a 
ball. Then when each child has his own ‘‘globe,’’ have them locate 
the north and south poles on it. Mark the poles with a piece of 
chalk and then draw a line around the middle to represent the 
equator. 

Use the globe to explain the axis and show the rotation of the 
earth on its axis with a flashlight or candle serving as the sun. 
Use the globe to teach that north is not up and south is not down. 

This globe in the primary classroom should be a simple one 
with markable surface. One large globe and a number of small desk 
size globes is an ideal supply that few classrooms have. Yet the 
alert and versatile teacher may do very well in spite of poorly 
equipped classrooms by using inexpensive materials. 
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CoNCLUSION 


Learning to read maps is a slow process, and a complete under- 
standing of maps is gained only by advancing step by step from 
the simple to the complex. Our students should not start under 
a severe handicap by being confronted with maps for the first 
time in the intermediate grades. They should be prepared for 
map study in the primary grades. After map-reading readiness 
is attended to in the primary, the intermediate grades must con- 
tinue map study. The upper elementary grades and high schools 
also have a responsibility in reading maps, for it is a continuous 
process. 

Our teachers are overworked, and it follows that something is 
to be left out. Indeed, geography is unconsciously (on the part of 
the teachers) being slighted. It is not altogether their fault, for 
geography has not been a part of, or has been but a small part 
of, their training since their own elementary school days. Even 
then in their own grade school days, map study was not logically 
arranged and too often was little more than memorization, drill, 
and drudgery! Also, our teachers, colleges, and states certification 
departments do not require much geography; and where there is 
a high school teaching geography, generally they excuse themselves 
with one course in ‘‘Commercial’’ geography. 

It is little wonder then, that many primary teachers do not 
attend to map-reading readiness at all. A few conduct activities 
that are conducive to readying students for map study—yet fail 
to stress or call attention to the geographic significance of these 
activities. But a little reflective thinking should convince one that 
the primary period is the place to begin training map readers. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF A SIMPLE MODEL FOR 
TEACHING INTERPRETATIONS OF 
CONTOUR LINES* 


DAN MAL MATHUR 
Mayo College, Ajmer, India 


Set a lump of ordinary clay on a wooden board and, with the 
help of a chiseling knife, carve out any sort of surface features 
you like, such as peaks; spurs; valleys; steep, gentle, concave or 





Fic. 1. 


convex slopes; ete. (If modeling clay is available it may be used.) 
This can be easily done by the teacher in front of his class in about 
ten minutes if care is taken to keep the model simple and devoid 
of complicated land-forms. 


*“T very much appreciate your suggestion regarding pooling of our experiences of 
inexpensive teaching aids and read with interest about the simple and clever device used 
by Mr. James Hamilton for teaching contours. I have used a similar device for my boys 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, India, and enclose a description of it for publication in 
your JourNAL if you think it worthwhile.” Quotation is from Mr. Mathur’s letter 
(Editor’s note). 
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After this, let two boys help you hold a thin steel wire tight 
and parallel to the surface of the table on which the model is 
placed. The height of the wire above the surface of the table can 
be adjusted by lowering or raising the ends which are looped 
around foot-rules held vertically. By adjusting the height of the 
wire just below the highest point of the model and pushing the 
model along with its wooden base between the two foot-rules, a 
slice from the top of the model can be taken off and set aside for 
drying. By lowering the wire a half inch successively and repeating 
the above process, the whole model can be sliced off into layers of 
equal thickness (Fig. 1). Dry the layers of clay. On reassembling 
the dried layers, we have the complete model clearly marked with 
contour lines (Fig. 2). It is necessary to make holes thru the 
assembled model to hold the various layers and prevent them from 
slipping out of place. Vertical pegs or spikes are fixed in the 
wooden base over which the layers may be slipped. For greater 
strength and repeated use year after year, these layers can be 
fired in an oven. 

Now, starting with the bottom layer first, we trace its outline 
on a sheet of paper (Fig. 3). Then we place the second layer within 
the outline of the first and trace around it. Doing the same with 
other layers, one by one, we will obtain a topographical map of 
the land-forms represented by the model. 

By comparing the model and the topographical map, it will 
become extremely easy for children to grasp simple basic ideas 
concerning contours and their relation to surface features. 

Figs. 1, 2 and 3 are photographs of the model and its topo- 
graphical map, respectively. This model was prepared at the 
Ceramics Laboratory of Indiana University. I would like to ex- 
press my gratitude to Miss Constance Kettler and Mr. Palmers 


for all the assistance and facilities they gave me in its construc- 
tion. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


WILBUR EDEL 
College of the City of New York 


Ever since Soviet-American amity entered its sharp postwar 
decline, public discussion of the relations between these two powers 
has turned increasingly to a single factor. In a frantic effort to 
find the answer to the current crisis, an ever-growing portion of 
our citizenry seems to have settled upon ‘‘ideology”’’ as the basis 
for every point at issue. Other influences are sadly neglected. 
Keonomics becomes a tool of ideology rather than a causal factor, 
and more earthly considerations such as geography fade com- 
pletely from view. 

Many Americans forget that this last factor—geography—was 
more than anything else responsible for the early adoption of that 
policy which has come to be known as isolationism. True, the 
desire to keep out of European politics and European wars was 
instrumental in the formulation of this policy. But all the desire 
in the world would have been to no avail without the helpful 
presence of a three-thousand mile water frontier which allowed 
the United States to assume a politically isolated position from 
the very first years of the Republic. 

Now that we have revoked this earlier decision and declared 
ourselves participants in world affairs it seems reasonable to 
suppose that in our thinking of other continents we give some 
importance to their physical aspects. Even the annihilation of 
distance by the airplane does not eliminate the influence of posi- 
tion and location. The experience of France as an immediate 
neighbor of Germany is still a vital factor in the current French 
attitude toward the rebuilding and rearming of Western Germany. 
A recent American newspaper reference to French ‘‘isolationists”’ 
would bring a puzzled expression to the face of the average French- 
man. Whatever the term might mean to him, it would not signify 
anything remotely resembling the meaning it has had in American 
history. 

If, then, the United States is determined to retain the position 
of leadership established during World War II, part of the re- 
sponsibility assumed is the education of the American people to 
world problems. Our aim has been increasingly for a better in- 
formed public, a public that will understand as well as approve 
the foreign policy of its country. Understanding will never be 
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achieved so long as the subject continues to be framed in one- 
dimensional terms. The extent to which such a framework can 
fail to take other factors into consideration is illustrated by an 


experiment in the field of geography conducted among some two 
hundred college students. 


An EXPERIMENT 


In the summer of 1948 a heated argument took place in one 
of the corridors of New York’s City College. The debate was over 
the advisability of continuing aid to Greece and Turkey. The 
writer’s interest was drawn to the argument less for what was 
said than for what was left unsaid, the dispute turning entirely 
about the question of conflicting ideologies. The experience of 
having listened to dozens of similar discussions on the same sub- 
ject raised the question as to just how much the disputants knew 
about Europe other than its ideological differences. Could either 
of these students say with certainty just where Greece and Turkey 
could be found? And, if so, could they illustrate the importance 
of the geography involved? 

Curious to discover more definitely the knowledge of physical 
Kurope which the average college student relies upon in his dis- 
cussion of international affairs, the writer undertook to test a 
sample group of undergraduates. Classes taking the introductory 
government course were chosen, since this course provides one of 
the first opportunities for the student to consider the role of the 
United States in world affairs. Every semester for three years, 
just prior to the consideration of American foreign relations, each 
member of the class has been given an outline map of Europe on 
which only boundary lines are printed and told to identify as many 
of the political divisions as possible. The classes tested include 
some representation from almost every portion of the undergradu- 
ate hody—day and evening groups, degree candidates and non- 
matriculated students, men and women, freshmen and sophomores, 
some juniors and a few seniors. A total of 219 test maps were 
accumulated between the fall of 1948 and spring of 1951. 


RESULTS 


The results must be considered in light of the fact that many 
New Yorkers are first- or second-generation Europeans and all 
live in a city equipped with the most extensive educational and 
informational facilities. Students of foreign birth undoubtedly 
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raised the average test score appreciably. Thus, the average stu- 
dent was able to identify correctly 16 of the 31 countries shown 
on the map (excluding Iceland, White Russia and the Ukraine). 
But a considerable amount of uncertainty was evident, particu- 
larly over the arrangement of the central and eastern Kuropean 
nations. This is well illustrated by the difficulty many students 
had in identifying the two countries whose fate was being debated 
so vigorously in the college halls and classrooms. Greece fared far 
better than Turkey, being correctly identified 61 per cent of the 
time. Turkey, on the other hand, was recognized by only 33 per cent 
of the students tested. Fewer than one-third could locate both these 
countries whose defense had been stated by the President to be 
vital to American security. 

Less difficulty was encountered with the western nations. France 
and England were recognizable to almost all students. Italy, how- 
ever, received the highest rating for accuracy of identification—a 
tribute, perhaps, to the power of visual imagery which seldom 
fails to identify ‘‘the boot’’ of Europe. Spain, Portugal and Ger- 
many also were familiar to the great majority of those tested. 
Elsewhere in Europe, only the U.S.S.R. ranked with the afore- 
mentioned western nations, few students failing to recognize the 
great expanse of the Soviet Union. 

Apart from the great powers, an area pattern of familiarity 
and unfamiliarity is clearly evident, with western Europe again 
ranking high in recognition. As indicated, the Iberian peninsula 
falls in the group whose identification rate is better than 80 
per cent. Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg suffered the 
fate of many small states by being overlooked rather frequently 
and, in some cases, confused with one another. 

It is interesting to find that in terms of area familiarity, a 
region readily identified is Scandinavia. Norway, Sweden and 
Finland are correctly labeled two-thirds of the time, with some 
errors, as in the Low Countries, the result of giving one state 
the name of its neighbor. Some awareness of the close historical 
association between Denmark and the Seandinavian Peninsula is 
seen in the numerous errors which place Denmark on the northern 
side of the Baltic. However, the Danish nation was correctly 
located by fewer than half the students. 

Central Europe fared quite well so far as Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia were concerned, less well in the case of Austria and 
Hungary. Interestingly enough, greater accuracy was achieved 
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IDENTIFICATION OF INDIVIDUAL NATIONS 
ON OvTLINE Map or Europe 








% correctly % wrongly 





%o 

Country identified identified left blank* 
Albania 31% 2% 67% 
Austria 38 21 41 
Belgium 46 19 35 
Bulgaria 24 18 58 
Czechoslovakia 53 16 31 
Denmark 45 4 51 
Englandt 92 2 6 
Estonia 13 15 72 
Finland 60 20 20 
France 95 3 2 
Germany 85 6 9 
Greece 61 4 35 
Hungary 34 25 41 
Iceland 49 20 31 
Irelandt 67 10 23 
Italy 99 0 1 
Latvia 12 24 64 
Lithuania 12 22 66 
Luxemburg 13 0 87 
Netherlands 46 13 41 
Norway 68 19 13 
Poland 65 22 13 
Portugal 84 1 15 
Rumania 32 30 38 
Scotland 47 12 41 
Spain 94 2 4 
Sweden 68 24 8 
Switzerland 64 7 29 
Turkey 33 3 64 
USS.R. 94 1 5 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 16 14 70 
Wales 24 1 75 
White Russian S:S.R. 5 19 76 
Yugoslavia 48 22 30 











* Sometimes located improperly elsewhere on the map. 


+ Correct responses include those in which islands were collectively identified as 
“Britain,” “Great Britain” or “British Isles.” 


t Response allowed as correct whether or not Eire and Northern Ireland were 


distinguished. This distinction seldom made, the answers most frequently appearing as 
“Treland.” 


with Poland than with Czechoslovakia. The former has never been 
a state of great importance in American popular thinking, while 
the homeland of Masaryk and Bene was, until recently, considered 
a European offspring of American-type democracy. Austria and 
Hungary stand much lower in rank, with the latter placing second 
only to Rumania in being ‘‘misnamed.’’ One-fourth of the students 
identified this state variously as Austria, Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
or Bulgaria. 

Any resemblance between the test results and Balkan geogra- 
phy, living or dead, seems purely coincidental. There does appear 
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to be a general appreciation of the fact that Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Albania and Greece are to be found in approximately 
the same part of the globe. The task of placing each in its correct 
position, however, was more than most students could manage. 
A few wandered as far as Poland, and several found resting places 
in White Russia or the Ukraine. One or two less contemporary- 
minded students attempted to resurrect the pre-World War I 
states of Serbia and Montenegro. Turkey frequently was trans- 
ported into one or another of the Balkan states, and on at least 
one map from each class tested she was conveniently disposed 
of in the Black Sea! 

As the foregoing paragraphs suggest, some of the incorrect 
identifications were the result of confusing neighboring states. 
In many cases, however, a large number of countries were left 
blank, with no attempt at identification being made at all. This 
was particularly true of southeastern Europe. Albania, for ex- 
ample, remained anonymous two-thirds of the time, while Bulgaria 
was unmarked in more than half the maps. Turkey was omitted 
by 64 per cent of the students. 

Only the various political subdivisions of the U.S.S.R. were 
neglected more frequently than the Balkans. The maps showed 
outlines of Estonia, Lativa and Lithuania, but at least half the 
students omitted mention of these three nations. In the case of 
Estonia omissions reached a peak of 72 per cent. Those who did 
try to name these Soviet Baltic republics confused the three more- 
often than not. Outlines of the Ukraine and White Russia brought 
similarly confused responses. ‘ 

Obviously, the limited group of New’ York college people who 
contributed to this experiment cannot be offered as a representa- 
tive sample of the American public. Nor can they be taken as 
representing the national college-student body. It is to be expected 
that the children of an Atlantic coast ‘‘melting pot’’ of eight mil- 
lion inhabitants would show greater familiarity with America’s 
mother continent than, say, the students tested by Professor 
Walter M. Kollmorgen at the University of Kansas. Nevertheless, 
the weaknesses exhibited by the group tested in New York are 
significant. 

The results might be summed up as follows. Individual coun- 
tries which have been of major importance thruout most of 
Europe’s modern history usually are recognized. Beyond that, 
there are areas of recognition which suggest a knowledge of gen- 
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eral location but confusion over more precise details of position. 
Thus, the students’ familiarity with physical Europe stops at 
this hazy line of regional relationships. That haziness increases 
as we move eastward from the Atlantic toward the one country 
with which every aspect of American foreign policy is most 
directly concerned. 


ConcLusION 


When the results of this experiment are imparted to third 
parties the recounting of the errors invariably brings a great deal 
of amusement, from the knowing smile of the professional to the 
appreciative guffaw of the layman whose interest in foreign affairs 
has no direct connection with his work and who realizes that ‘‘any- 
one’’ (even he—conceivably) might have made the same mistakes. 
Ignorance, of course, is always a source of great hilarity. Yet the 
humor of this variety of ignorance must surely be short-lived if the 
American public is to presume to pass upon, much less take an in- 
telligent part in, the direction of American foreign policy. 

It would be ridiculous to demand that the average citizen be 
thoroly familiar with the history and culture of the Balkans before 
he undertakes to discuss the politics of that region. But it is equally 
absurd for that citizen to pass judgment upon events in interna- 
tional politics without having at least the spatial relations of the 
world community clearly in mind. Having a wider knowledge of the 
physical globe will not, of course, bring us to the threshold of 
omniscience. Nevertheless, it will give us a firmer foundation for 
analysis and understanding than many of even our ‘‘educated’’ 
people now have. 


RICHARD ELWOOD DODGE: PIONEER IN 
EDUCATIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


PAUL F. GRIFFIN 
Stanford University 


Richard Elwood Dodge, founder and first editor of the JournaL 
or Grocrapny and first president of the National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, died April 2, 1952. During the professional span 
of his 84 years, Professor Dodge became immensely popular as a 
teacher, writer and creative organizer in the field of educational 
geography. Moreover, his direct contributions to geography and to 
education were numerous and varied. The present geographers of 
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North America may well ask themselves, who among them is des- 
tined to make so noteworthy a contribution to the teaching of 
geography. 

Richard E. Dodge was the first professor of geography at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and, for that matter, the 
first in any teacher-training institution in the United States. He 
was one of the pioneers in championing the cause of human geogra- 
phy. At the same time, he was a reputable physical geographer, 
and eventually he was ranked as one of the Nation’s outstanding 
educational geographers. The bulk of his contribution to educa- 
tional and to human geography was made during the 21 fruitful 
years that he served on the faculty of Teachers College. For sev- 
eral decades educational geography in the United States was al- 
most synonymous with the program which Richard Elwood Dodge 
initiated and developed at that institution. 

Professor Dodge was born in Wenham, Massachusetts, March 
30, 1868, on a farm which for seven consecutive generations had 
produced a Richard Dodge. On this farm, he spent his boyhood and 
his early school days. His early rural experiences proved of great 
value to him in his later study of the relations of human society to 
earth. 

On July 4, 1876, he attended the famous Centennial Procession 
at Boston, commemorating the first 100 years of American Inde- 
pendence. This was his first real contact with affairs and events 
outside his own local world. A series of stimulating experiences 
followed, culminating in his matriculation at Harvard College. 

He received the A.B. and A.M. degrees from Harvard in 1890 
and 1894 respectively. In this latter year, he was appointed instruc- 
tor in geology at his alma mater. Instrumental in moulding young 
Dodge intellectually were such teachers and fellows as Nathaniel 
S. Shaler, Albert P. Brigham, Josiah D. Whitney, R. 8S. Tarr, R. De 
Courecey Ward, A. H. Brooks and William Morris Davis. As he 
worked with these scholars, young Dodge began to find a real intel- 
lectual outlet in the geographic disciplines. Even the features of 
the old Dodge farm began to take on new meanings to his alert 
mind. 

During the 1889 Christmas recess, at the suggestion of William 
M. Davis, Dodge attended the first sessions of the Geological Soci- 
ety of America, then meeting in New York City. This was the first 
of 29 subsequent annual sessions which he was to attend in the 
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next 34 years—sessions of either the Geological Society or of the 
Association of American Geographers. 

After extensive summer field work, including participation in 
the famous Transcontinental Excursion of 1891, Professor Dodge 
decided that he would be a geographer rather than a geologist. In 
making this choice, he owed much to the early guidance of Shaler 
and Davis. In an interview which the writer had with him several 
months ago, Dodge said: 

As I look back, I appreciate anew the wealth of insights afforded me by Shaler and 
Davis. Whatever ability I have to see new relationships between facts and ideas, or 
to see minor items as significant . . . are due largely to them. Any skill I have in clear 


thinking, or in making concise, accurate statements of fact or theory, I owe to Davis 
in particular, for he was a master of exposition equalled by few men I have known. 


Professor Dodge’s duties at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, concerned primarily with training teachers in school geog- 
raphy, led him to establish in 1897, the Journal of School Geogra- 
phy (later known as the JourRNAL or GeocrapHy) and to edit it for 
13 years. This magazine soon became the most influential publica- 
tion in the field of educational geography and is today the official 
organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers. Professor 
Dodge’s aim, as stated in the introduction to Volume I, was: 

. .. to advance in every way possible the cause of good geography teaching in the 
elementary and secondary schools. We will try to present the newest and best informa- 
tion in such a form that it can be readily used by any teacher. We shall not print 
information unless we have every reason to believe it is fact . . . and [we] shall try 
to have all articles free from circumlocutions and flowery language. 


The Journal is independent of all schools of geography, of all institutions of learn- 
ing, and of all book concerns... 2 


In 1901, the Journal of School Geography was combined with 
the Bulletin of the American Bureau of Geography under a new 
title: JournaL or GreocrapHy. The first issue of this new journal 
appeared January, 1902, advertised ‘‘to be an illustrated magazine 
of 480 pages to a volume and to be published monthly excepting 
July and August.’’ The editors were Richard KE. Dodge, J. Paul 
Goode (University of Pennsylvania) and Edward M. Lehnerts 
(State Normal School, Winona, Minnesota). 

Not at all satisfied with the teaching methodology of American 
geography (or the lack of it), Dodge sent a questionnaire to geog- 
raphers and high school superintendents thruout the United States 
in 1908. The purpose of this survey was to ascertain if there were 
any widespread concern over physical geography as it was then 


* Journal of School Geography 1:1, January, 1897. 
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taught, and to determine if there were any agreement as to the 
real needs of secondary geography. He summed up his findings: 


The answers . . . seem to show a strong concensus of opinions on certain points: 


courses for students not preparing for college should not be restricted to physical 
geography as outlined in the leading texts; that the life side of geography should be 
emphasized in a systematic way and that colleges should accept such courses for 
entrance; that regional geography should be given greater attention in secondary 
schools; that the work could be as disciplinary as the present subject and more 
valuable; that commercial geography has not yet won its right to special emphasis 
in most secondary schools and that the laboratory [phase] of the work should in no 
way be decreased? 


This study, changing the attack on the current teaching of geog- 
raphy from séattered single opinions to a concerted action, had far- 
reaching effects ; a change became apparent almost at once, for this 
movement toward humanized geography received further support 
from the discussions at a conference held at Baltimore in Decem- 
ber, 1908, under the auspices of the Association of American 
Geographers. 

Dodge retired from the Journav’s editorship in June of 1910 in 
order to edit the new Annals of the Association of American Geog- 
raphers. He was replaced by R. H. Whitbeck, who acclaimed his 
courageous struggle to keep the JourNAL in existence: 


At no small personal sacrifice, he has kept in the field a geography teacher’s maga- 
zine. Only those who have some inside knowledge know how large are the drafts on 


the editor’s time made by .. . a magazine as the JouRNAL. . . . For many years... 
Dodge has given his time and has stood behind the magazine financially; at what 
sacrifice we do not know. .. . We hope that he finds a partial reward in the knowledge 


that his work has contributed very materially to the raising of the ideals of geography 
teaching in this country? 


Professor Dodge also rendered a noteworthy contribution to 
the Association of American Geographers. He was a member of 
the council of that Association for 15 years, editor of the Annals 
from its inception in 1911 until 1923, except when he was presi- 
dent of the Association during 1915. He served as secretary for 
five years following his presidency. As an active and productive 
member of many committees, he consistently contributed wise 
counsel from a key position. No other person has rendered the 
Association such diversified and prolonged service.‘ 

In addition to being the first editor of the JourNat, and first 


* JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, 6:241-54, 1908. [see also, vol. 6:273-84]. 

*R. H. Whitbeck, in JourNAL or Geocrapuy, 9:24, September, 1910. 

*Stephen S. Visher, “Memoir to Richard Elwood Dodge,” in the files of the 
Association of American Geographers. 
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president of the National Council of Geography Teachers, having 
served on the organization’s advisory council for many years pre- 
viously, he received in 1946 the distinguished award from the Na- 
tional Council for singular contributions to the profession. 

His bibliography is enormous, including authorship of five 
books,* contributing-authorship of two books,*® authorship of four 
articles in the Annals of the Association of American Geographers, 
15 articles in the Journal of School Geography, 21 items in the 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, and various articles in the National Geo- 
graphic, Science, Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, American Journal of Science, Bulletin of the American 
Geographical Society, Scottish Geographical Magazine, Geographi- 
cal Journal, Teachers College Record, Geographical Review, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Educational Review, Annals of the New York 
Academy of Science, and the United States Department of Educa- 
tion Bulletin. 

In the light of this phenomenally productive career, it is impos- 
sible for any geographer not to lament the loss of this great pioneer 
in educational geography. But, in lamenting his passing, geogra- 
phers ought never to forget how much the field of geography has 


gained from the creative, devoted, indefatigable spirit of Richard 
Elwood Dodge. 


5 Reader in Physical Geography for Beginners, New York: Longmans, Green, 1900; 
Dodge Geographies, Chicago: Rand McNally, 1903; Teaching of Geography in Ele- 
mentary Schools (with Clara B. Kirchwey), Chicago: Rand McNally, 1912; Foundations 
of Geography (with Stanley D. Dodge), New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1937; Economic 
Geography (with W. H. Carter, Jr.) New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1939. 

°General Geography and Physiography of the New York City District (with 
Bailey Willis), United States Geological Survey ... , folio 83, 1902; “United States of 
America,” in Herbertson’s Handbook of Geography, 1911. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


State CoorDiNators, 1952-1953 


. Ethel Marshall, Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 

. Paul T. Miller, Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 

. A. E. Burdick, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas 

. Arthur Carthew, Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, California 
Lee R. West, State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 

. George R. Rumney, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 


. Delaware Coordinator under appointment 
. Ovid M. McMillion, Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 


. Annice Davis Elkins, Box 350, Kissimmee, Florida 

. J. Fraser Hart, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

. Kenneth J. Williams, 740 East 11th Ave., Eugene, Oregon (for Idaho) 

. Edna M. Gueffroy, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 

. G. David Koch, State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

. Lee O. Yoder, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 

. Kansas—Coordinator under appointment 

. Paul R. Tirrell, Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. 
. Bonnie Mae Smith, City Public Schools, Lake Charles, Louisiana 

. Maine—Coordinator under appointment 

. Helen Mixter, Board of Education, 2418 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
. Ada M. Shawkey, State Teachers College, Framingham, Massachusetts 

. Lev F. Callahan, Route #1, Box 313, Grassu Ile, Michigan 


. Hildegard Binder Johnson, Macalester College, St. Paul 2, Minnesota 


. Mississippi—Coordinator under appointment 

. Sidney Ekblow, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 

. Nicholas Helbrun, Montana State College, Route 3, Bozeman, Montana 

. Esther Anderson, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

. Mrs. Thelma Flavin, Montello, Nevada 

. Marion Wright, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, R.I. (for New 
England) 

. New Hampshire—Coordinator under appointment 

. Adelbert K. Botts, State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 

. New Mexico—Coordinator under appointment 


32. Katheryne Thomas Whittemore, State University of New York, State College 


for Teachers, Buffalo 22, New York 

Edna Arundel, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Viola M. Bohm, 1028 12th Street, Bismarck, North Dakota 

Mildred Danklefsen, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Robert C. Fite, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

H. O. Heintzelman, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 

Mary Viola Phillips, New Kensington High School, New Kensington, Pennsyl- 

vania 

Marion I. Wright, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, R.I. 

. Julian J. Petty, University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina 

Charlotte N. Noteboom, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota 

Marie Harrison, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee 

E. M. Scott, Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 

S. Elliott Budger, 340 Garfield Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Vermont—Coordinator under appointment 

Sidman P. Poole, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 

Robert Funderburk, Central Washington College, Ellensburg, Washington 

Robert L. Britton, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 

Mary Jo Read, Wisconsin State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

. Ruth Linder, College of Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
Mamip ANDERZHON 
Second Vice President 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Susan Myrick. Our Daily Bread. Interstate Printers and Publishers, Dan- 
ville, Illinois, 1950. 212 pages, illustrated. $2.04. (20 per cent educational 
discount for two or more copies.) 


Our Daily Bread by Susan Myrick is a reader for primary grades. This is a story 
in 14 chapters. In it Sallie visits her grandfather’s farm and learns about soil conserva- 
tion. These concepts are developed narratively with a good deal of repetition of words 
and phrases to simplify the reading: 


Our food comes from the soil 

Good crops require good soil 

Fields need fertilizer 

Water running down hill takes away some of the soil 
Running water makes gullies 

Grass and clover make water walk 

Gullies can be stopped 

Trees need protection from fire 

Wild life is valuable 

The farm pond is a part of the plan for soil and water conservation 
Everything we wear has its origin in the soil. 


Teaching suggestions are given in an appendix. Each chapter has several full-page 
illustrations to help the child grasp the significance of conservation and give the story 
reality. The subject is simply and interestingly developed and if it is supplemented 
with observations outdoors to match the concepts that are developed in the reader, 
I believe children will like it and have a basis for further studies in conservation. 


Rusy M. Harris 
Eastern Illinois State College 


J. Russell Smith and Frank E. Sorenson. Neighbors in the United States and 
Canada. John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1951. viii and 350 
pages, illustrations, maps, charts, atlas, index. 


Neighbors in the United States and Canada is a fifth grade text. It may be used 
as supplementary material for social studies in junior high school. 

The preface gives a hint of the keynote of the text—the use and the misuse of our 
natural resources. This theme runs thruout the text, coming into full development in 
Unit IV. 

After a hurried planetrip over the United States, the study of North America 
begins with Alaska. The reader is lead thru Canada and into the United States and 
its Possessions. This arrangement has the advantage of presenting simple concepts and 
understandings before the more complex geographic understandings needed for inter- 
preting man’s activities in the United States. 

There is a certain flare in the writing of this text which demands the attention of 
the reader. A wealth of information points up the relationship between man’s use of the 
land and the nature of the land itself. The writers not only achieve geographic 
understandings in developing this book; there is a definite plan for developing reading 
skills and abilities. 

Maps, graphs, and charts are used to an advantage. On the whole, the pictures are 
well selected. However, the small size of some makes them useless for picture reading. 
The statistical material is adequate and the pronunciation included in the index will 
help young readers. 

The study guides are well planned both in content and in placement in the text. 
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Map skills are introduced early and use of these skills is stressed thruout the book. 
Conservation-minded teachers will find very good source material in this text. 
Annice Davis ELKINS 
General Supervisor 
Osceola County, Florida 


A Water Policy for the American People, Vol. 1, Ten Rivers in America’s 
Future, Vol. 2, and Water Resources Law, Vol. 3. The Report of the 
President’s Water Resources Policy Commission, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1950. 


These three volumes consisting, respectively, of 445 pages, 800 pages, and 777 pages, 
are concerned with the vital and life-giving water resources of the United States. Volume 
1 as indicated by its title is general in character and contains a comprehensive statement 
of the policies which the federal government, the state governments, private concerns 
or corporations, and other interested organizations should adopt in respect to the water 
resources of the country. This general and introductory volume directs attention to such 
matters as the unity of the hydrographic basin, the necessity or at least the desirability 
of reimbursing the government for major outlays in the development of water resources, 
the complex aspects of watershed management, and the essential characteristics of the 
individual water-control programs, such as the development of hydroelectric power, 
reclamation, flood management, pollution of surface waters, and the availability of 
water for domestic and industrial purposes. Many other problems related to the bene- 
ficial use of waters are discussed at length in this comprehensive statement of the water 
situation in this country. Here are presented the fundamental principles and policies 
which should constitute a set of major objectives in the development of the water 
resources of the nation whether by private initiative or by governmental action. 

The monumental treatment of ten great rivers of the United States including the 
Columbia, the Central Valley of California, the Missouri, the Rio Grande, the Colorado, 
the Connecticut, the Alabama-Coosa, the Potomac, the Ohio, and the Tennessee, is in 
large measure factual; but principles, policies, and basic concepts about water-resource 
development are abundantly set forth. The reader will find abundant and highly useful 
information about existing reservoirs, proposed developments, and significant observa- 
tions about the long-range programs which involve both private and public use of the 
available water resources. Each of the major hydrographic areas is examined with great 
care and the information presented is both descriptive and interpretative. It is in this 
volume that the geographer will find those numerous facts so necessary in providing a 
full statement about major drainage basins in the United States. Both the text and the 
many maps make this volume a virtual encyclopedia of information about the major 
rivers of the nation. 

The people of this country are very sensitive about their fundamental rights and 
privileges under the Constitution and the third volume of this series is devoted to a 
review of the various provisions of the Constitution and the many legislative enactments 
concerned with water resources. The federal government, as demonstrated by the sum- 
maries presented here, did not come by its present powers in respect to the water 
resources immediately upon the adoption of the Constitution. It was by successive in- 
terpretations of the Constitution and a series of Acts of Congress that the jurisdiction of 
the federal government was extended from the early control over the navigable waters 
to the very broad powers which the government now exercises in respect to the multiple- 
purpose water-control projects. 

These three volumes on water resources are fundamentally factual and should be 
widely useful to a great many persons concerned with the appropriate use of the waters 
of the United States. The policies suggested and the philosophies that emerge from the 
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discussion of the development of the water resources are broadly social in outlook. There 
may be some who feel that private interests should be given a larger share in the plans 
proposed for the development of the water resources. The conflicts between the private 
interests and the welfare of the general public will not be easily resolved. But these three 
volumes should make a major contribution toward the solution of these recurring water 
problems. 

The Ohio State University Guy-Harotp SMITH 


Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
Chicago, 1951. xii and 378 pages. $25. 


This unabridged atlas is an amazingly rich and useful reference work for school, 
college, and office. 

First come global views of the earth and a full series of world maps: political, 
population, language, literacy, geology, land features, major landforms, climate, natural 
vegetation, cities, agricultural regions, trade and transportation, etc. Especially valuable 
at this time are the maps and text which analyze boundary changes since 1945; and the 
series of plates and tables which analyze the political geography of individual countries 
and their dependencies and possessions, as for the United States, the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, the U.S.S.R., and the French Union. 

Next come the political-physical maps for regions and political units. Somewhat 
disappointing is the use of hachures exclusively to show relief (which makes the world 
maps of surface features and landforms all the more essential) ; but the maps are thoroly 
satisfactory for locating places. The usual school atlas map rightly carries relatively few 
names, a circumstance which makes all the more valuable a reference atlas with maps 
which do exactly the opposite. 

Perhaps least expected in an “atlas” is the extended “Geographical Summaries and 
Comparisons” for regions and countries. For each large subdivision of the world there 
are tables on area, trade, etc.; and for 177 smaller areas there are more detailed sta- 
tistics in 15 tables for each area. 

This atlas holds the answer to many an otherwise unanswerable question. It should 
have a place beside an unabridged dictionary in every school and college library, every 
geography laboratory, and, ideally, in every geography classroom. 


J. Russet, WHITAKER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Erich W. Zimmermann. World Resources and Industries. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1951. 832 pages. $7.50. 


This book, first published in 1933, has helped both economists and geographers to 
make their teaching more realistic. The revision up-dates the statistics and its larger 
page and double column format is better adapted to illustrative material. According to 
the recommendation on the dust jacket, “To everyone engaged in productive enter- 
prises . . . this new book will prove as indispensable as a dictionary to a writer .. . (it) 
is the definitive work in its field. . . .” Set against these claims are certain undesirable 
characteristics. An unnecessarily complex style occasionally merges into gobbledegook ; 
too much effort is spent on shadow boxing and knockouts of straw men. 

Zimmermann states well the crux of the conservation problem—persons can be 
made to worry about the future, but they refuse to go bankrupt doing something about 
it. Resource conservation to be practiced must be made immediately profitable to the 
practitioner. The root of problems associated with conservation, production, corporate 
concentration, and pricing policies is found, according to Zimmermann, in the conflict 
between private interest and public interest. All too uncritically and naively he refers 
these problems to the “government” for solution. There are governments and govern- 
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ments. One may argue that even the Government of the United States does things at rare 
intervals that are not entirely in the public interest. 


CLARENCE L. VINGE 
Michigan State College 


L. Dudley Stamp. Asia, A Regional and Economic Geography (Eighth 


Edition). E. P. Dutton and Co., Ine., New York, 1950. 372 maps and 
diagrams. 


Whatever one may have thought of Stamp’s Asia when it appeared first in 1929, 
and with some major revisions of the materials on Japan, Korea and China as the 
third edition in 1936, now in its eighth revision (1950) it remains much the same. 
Except of course that parts of Asia have changed markedly since 1936, and since the 
book has not, this latest eighth edition already seems out of date. 

In his preface to this 1950 edition the author writes: “In the last few years far- 
reaching changes have taken place in most parts of Asia ... it was felt that the attempt 
had to be made in this new edition to bring all accounts up to date as far as possi- 
ble. . . .” Certainly these remarks are in the nature of promises which warrant the 
reader in expecting a revision which takes into account the fundamental changes that 
have occurred in much of the Far East resulting from World War II and five post-war 
years of partial recovery. The expectations are not met. The pre-war editions repre- 
sented a geographical work on Asia containing much excellent material. Its lack of 
half-tone illustrations, while detracting from its appearance in the eyes of some American 
geographers, made possible the inclusion of a much greater number of sketches, graphs 
and maps which from a professional standpoint are much more valuable. However, the 
reviewer does not feel that it is necessary to survey the general contents of a book 
which has been before the public for more than two decades. Its many elements of 
strength, and some of weakness, are well known to American geographers thru years 
of use. Attention here, then, is focused on the extent to which the latest edition has 
been modernized and brought up to date. On this score the reviewer is disappointed. 

The eighth edition of Stamp’s Asia contains precisely the same number of pages and 
the same number of illustrations as did the 1936 edition. A very few of the illustrations 
have been changed and in one case two extra pages have been inserted as 425A and 
425B with the result that the general pagination has remained unaltered. While the 
chapter heading, The Indian Empire has been changed to India and Pakistan, the 
content of the chapter in the revised edition remains much the same and there is no 
separate treatment of the new states and no summary of their problems growing out 
of separation. While there has been some updating of the statistics to 1941, data for 
1930-31 are still frequent. Changes in commercial production thruout tropical south 
Asia growing out of World War II are scarcely recognized. The chapter on China gives 
no indication that that country has gone thru more than a decade of foreign and civil 
war with shattering consequences upon the economy of the country. Manchuria’s 
industries and trade are dated 1933. The chapter on the “Japanese Empire” (?) still 
contains a treatment of the Ryukyu islands, Formosa, Karafuto, Korea and the Japanese 
South Sea Islands. Much more serious is the failure to make use of the wealth of new 
materials on post-war Japan provided by S.C.A.P. sources. The reader, as a consequence, 
remains ignorant of some almost revolutionary changes that have occurred in Japan’s 
population, agriculture and industry resulting from the recent war and the allied 
occupation. 


Stamp’s pre-war Asia is worthy of a much more comprehensive revision and 
rewriting. 


GLENN T. TREWARTHA 
University of Wisconsin 
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W. A. King and E. D. Fullenwider. Student’s Regional Polar-Centered Work Map of 
The World. MAP. King and Fullenwider Series, Map No. 4, 18th Avenue, N.W. 
and 65th Street, Seattle 7, Washington. 

Tom. F. W. Barth. Theoretical Petrology. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1952. 
vili and 387 pages, illustrations, index. $6.50. 

Conservation—A Handbook for Teachers. Cornell Rural School Leaflet, Teachers’ 
Number, Vol 45, No. 1. New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, 1951. 64 pages. 

Erwin Raisz. Landforms of the Near East (MAP). 1951. 22 x 30 inches in two colors. 
Available from Cartographic Workshop of Erwin Raisz, 107 Washington Avenue, 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts. Single copies, $1; 10 for $7; 25 for $12.50. 

Erwin Raisz. Landforms of Arabia (MAP). 1951. 26 x 30 inches. Available from Carto- 
graphic Workshop of Erwin Raisz, 107 Washington Avenue, Cambridge 40, Massa- 
chusetts. Single copy, 60 cents; 10 for $4.50; 25 for $7.50. 

Philip Phillips, James A. Ford, and James B. Griffin. Archaeological Survey in the 
Lower Mississippi Alluvial Valley, 1940-1947. Papers of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. XXV, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1951. xii and 472 pages, 113 illustrations. $8.50. 

H. W. Tilman. China to Chitral. Columbia University Press, New York, 1952. xi and 
124 pages, 69 illustrations, index. $4.75. 

Arthur Scholes. Fourteen Men. E. P Dutton and Company, New York, 1952. 314 pages, 
21 illustrations. $4.50. 

H. J. Wood. Exploration and Discovery. (Hutchinson’s University Library Series). 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1952. 192 pages, 10 maps, bibliography, 
index. $2.25. 

World Cartography: Volume I, 1951. Cartographic Office, Department of Social Affairs, 
United Nations, New York, 1951. 107 pages. $1.25. 

Henry M. Kendall, Robert M. Glendinning and Clifford H. MacFadden. Introduction to 
Physical Geography. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1951. 508 pages, 
9 color plates, illustrations, index. $5.25. 

Firuz Kazemzadeh. The Struggle for Transcaucasia (1917-1921). Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1951. xiii and 356 pages, map, bibliography, index. $5.75. 

Edna McGuire. The Story of American Freedom. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1952. ix and 438 pages, color illustrations, word list, index. 

Robert G. Lewis. Handbook of American Railroads. Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company, New York, 1952. xi and 242 pages, photographs, maps, index. $2.95. 
Leonard S. Kenworthy. Free and Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs. (Revised 
Edition). Available from Leonard 8S. Kenworthy, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, 

New York, 1951. 112 pages. $1; 12 copies, $10. 

Leonard S. Kenworthy. Asia in the Social Studies Curriculum. Available from Leonard 
S. Kenworthy, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York, 1951. 44 pages. 50 cents; 
12 copies, $5. 

Leonard S. Kenworthy. Developing World-Minded Children: Resources for Elementary 
School Teachers. Available from Leonard S. Kenworthy, Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn 10, New York, 1951. 36 pages. 30 cents. 

The Problems of Historical Geography. Edited by The Association of Human Geog- 
raphy, Geographical Institute, Faculty of Literature, Kyoto University, Kyoto, 
Japan, 1952. 230 pages, 21 pages of English Abstracts. 

Joseph Wood Krutch. The Desert Year. William Sloane Associates, Inc., New York, 

1952. 270 pages, illustrations. $3.75. 





